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PART I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Tu! Police Portrait * was originally an attempt to 
adapt the methods of M. Berthillon’ s “ Poitratt Parlé to the 
conditions of Police work in India ; but expetience has led 
to its development in an entirely independent directions 
The Berthillon system is ebased on scientific accuracy of 
measurement; the Police Portrait on a ctassification of 
impressions, . é 


° “> 
The object in view is rgcognilion of the individual, No 


Gedigdions as to race or chatacter are aimed al, and the system 
depends one fact that the mind though the eyes carries 
away certain ifpressions of*things seen, tiat these impres- 
sions cannot be submitted to the test of measurement, and 
that, in the same way that a mountam, or afy ol er natural 
feature of scenery, leaves upon the mind an impression 
yarfingsin detail according to the position and distance from_ 
which if is Sean ; “30 also, an individual is recognised by one 
who has obtorved him not by the actual scientific propor. * 
lions of his ,featutes and characteristics, but by the im- 
pression of these waich are recqived by the observer in 


particular circumstances and at particular distances. 
a 
Even in scientific anthropology the conditions of obser. 


vation, qualify deductions and the’ mea$urements of the 
skeleton fofm a separale study from the appearances of the 
living subject, * To quate M Paul Topiiard cruelly trans- 
fated) fromelus | Kleme used’ Anthropologie Generale, ' ( page 


u 


983 )e-— The anthropological observer be he traveller or 
artist, who sees a native coming towards him face to face 
wit his head uncovered, never thinks of the Anatomical 
distinctions.. I¥e does not separate what is Shove the 
arch of the brow from that which is below it (la face 
superieure” from ‘la face inferieure). He sees a free 
surrounded by hairand beard When the haw has fallen from 
the top of the forchead he recognises an extension of tie 
area of the face. Among 1aces who have no beards* ‘he 
considers the face as extended to the eais. Ina word, in 
tthe liv ng, all parts of the head fiom the top to the chin 
contribute to the general sffecty The first author who #as 
taken the fage into account in the distinction of types, 
(W. Edwards) uses only the word “ head” (téte) and speaks 
af long and shorts heads, &¢*as synonymous with long and 
» 2 
short faces (“ visages’’).”” ‘ . \ 


I quote ‘the above, because, if in the limitae-ef Splantitie 
wthropology, it has been fourld necessary*to recognise im- 
wessions as separate fron, but equally significant with 
ceurate measiement, and to admit (he need for arbitrary 

eanings attaching to terms used in descriptions resulting 

om each method of. observation, 1t is only reagonable that 

: Police Portraiture, where we do not aim at Recial distine. 
tions or traits of character but oily at recognition pure and 
simple, the same need must be admitted. ° 


The Poice Portrait System does nat deal with measuig- 
ments It depends on the 1npiess‘ot s receive throug 1 4 
eye at dstances and from, positions, which mut be arb trary 
in all observations. It aims at tie creation of a common 
language of description, to evcry word of which &n arbitrary 
meaning must attach and which, being a mattér of common 
‘knowledge to alt students of the. syste, will axible all f 


in 
e 
recognise the original subjeclL of any “ Portrait ’ recorded 
by any one student, though the subject of the portrait. may 


not have bee previously under their observation. 
oe * 
® Tt {allows logically that to every term in use there must 


attach an arbitrary meaning and that in teaching* the system 
this arbitrary meaning must be insisted on+ and it is no 
more important that the terms adopted may in common use 
consey other meanings thar those adopted in this system, 
than it is important to a milliner that a “creation ’ of 


to day may share its name with the “bonnet” of the, 


Ilighlands, This is essential to the successful working of 
the system and in practice, consequently, the illiterate 
students are the best pupils, 


In the, “Illustrated Gute to the Police Portrait” I 
have, as far®as poss‘ble allustrated the various types of 
featu®s deal: with, by entravings from photographs placed 
in juxtaposition ywith freehagd carricalures emphasising the 
features intended to be illustrated and experience has shown 
that these illustrations convey readily to the mind of the 
student those impressions w uch ensure recognition of the 
original,of any portra t, . 


~ 8 8 

I have deliberately given cxaggerated emphasis to 
certain features in each carricature for I wish iL is to be recog- 
nisel that in recalling the face of any person, however, 
familiarly known, it is seldom thet all the detels of the 
faee, &c are-sremembered bul that certain feature stands oul 
in bold reliefe These features assume cxaggerated imporl- 
ance in the* mental impressions received* through the eyc. 
It ts incortect and would not stand mathematical tests 
but i is theebasis of recognition It is a fact, which will 


Wot L thiik be questioned, that a cairicature in Punch or 


Vv 


Vanity Fair will ensure the recognition of its original by pe 
sons to whom he may be absolutely unknown; but, so fu, no 
attempt has been made to classify and assorl Lhe impres- 
sions received from such carricatures, in detail. {tds true 
that accessors help the carricaturist an eye-glass, a collar, 
or an attitude, may subordinate the’ rest of the sketch 
in the impression cared away ; but it is also true thal the 
carricaturist is not dependent on suc’ accessurics, 
aa 

Classification of features and a common language and 
ule of observation are essential, and experience has show) 
that success can only be obtained by absolute fidelity to dhe 
etter of the mstrugtions which have been adopted. 

. 


’ 


In the pamphlet edition, of the “Guide” the system 
was treated of cliefly as an aid to the Police Force in 
tracing criminals and suspects, +, and reference was made 
to the Kinger Print System in the same cosnectign; but 
it appears likely that, in view ofthis treatment, there mig it 
anise an idea that the preparation of a portrait pre-supposed 
guilt or suspifions It should not do so, for the portrait 1s 
equally useful in the search for innocent persons wanted “for 
there own advantage ” or in the identification af persons found 

. dead or straying, &c, &c., and it must not be held to cohvey 
any st’gma of any kind. It may be added that no efficient 
operator will ever expose himself to detection when majing 
observations. It should never he necessary to come into 
actual contact with the “subject’' All features can be 
observed at a distance of § or 10 paces, no arrest is required 
and there is no,reason why the attention of the “ subject” 
should ever be attracted. 


It is unfortunate m some respects that it*has not beon 
possible to illustrate every type of feature, but the seargh 


v 
‘ 


for types was limited to certain places, the Photographs 
sometimes could iot be engraved in sufficient detall, and 
the book as now published contains practicably all the types 
which arg either uncommon or difficult of recognition 


The, success which has attended teaching has been 
extraordinary, especially in ‘tracing’ and practical work. 
It is inadvisable to alter the classification of types, but new 
types can always be added if necessary. 


é C. FASSON. 
and March, 1904 


PART II. 


At NOSE 


~ Short 





“ 





Instructions and Illustrations 


eet. 





A~—NOSE 


Low.—When the point at which the idge of the? 
nose, seen in profile, begins to project forwards 
is bilow the Jevel of the eyts, 7 ¢, below an 
imaginary houzontal Jine connecting the inner 


coners of the two® eyes. . 
e 


{figh. When it is aboye this level 


Short. When the fength of the ‘nose, sten from in 
front, appears to be Sess than onc-thind of the 
Jength of the face from the bottom of the chin 
ao*the lower border of the hair of the head 


Long.- When tt appears to he mare, 


NV. B Observations are Co be taleen not feps than five paces 


from the subject, and the greatest care should 
be taken to obtain a true profile, ora sommglcic 
full face view, according to ‘structions. , 


3 


( 
A--NOSK,—(vontanued) 


4 





Broad 
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(4) 
A—-NOSE,—eoutinued), 


s Narrow, -When the breadth of the nose, in full face, 
** atthe wings appeacs to be less than the dis- 
tance between the inner corners of the cyes. 
; 7 


6. Broad. When it is mare, 
ao 
Two imaginary vertical parallel lines falh ig from 
the inner corners of the eye may be suggested 
as a guide; but it must be understood ds- 
tinctly that we do nat record measurements 
but the imp cssio 1s received through the sight, 
and no mention should be made af any com- 
parative proportions that “are not sufficiently 
striking Lo create such a1 impression, 


4. Broad Nostrils.—When the opening of the nostril 
seen from the front is, in compa-ison w'th the 
breadth of the nose, unusually vice, 


e 
&. Narfow Nostrils.—When the opening is unusually? 
: narrows 


There is no erlterion of proportion suitable to 
the purpose of this system, ‘out when c'ther 
type is marked it 1s immutable and of gicat 
use in identifications, 


mee i (5) a 
~ — A—NOSE, -(continued) 











10 
Stra cht. 








NON ihe x 
Q r Turned up. , 





{( 6 ) 
* 
A- NOSE, (continued) 


. at 
g Reman. When the outline of the ridge of the nose 
seen in profile is charactuised by a projecting 
. 


angle, 


tes Straight.— When the outline of the 1dge seen in pro- 
file is regular and straight from the root to the 

tip of the nose. F 

In both types the outline ‘s rectilinear which in 
the preceding types the outlne as or may be, 


curved, 
> 


J 


a . ‘ 
13. Turnegl=up,—Whch the ridge of the nose scen in 
profile, is chara&eiistically concave, w iether this 
concavity be angular or curved, 
a 


18, Hooked.—When th. ridge of the nose sven in profile, 
ig characterised by a marked convex curve ex- 
*terdng from the root to the up. This typ 
contrasts with straight, Roman turned up and 
such types It is hkened to the curve of a 

talwar by aacdves 


(.7 ) 
A NOSE, (cant: sued) 





iH V3 kot Ci 
Pointed. ( \! . | 





Prominent. ° 


n 


( 8 ) 
° 
A.- NOSE,- Continued) 


* “ 
see eid When the tp of the nose forms a sharp 


well dened point, This can be seen only in 
profile, but may be scen in the straight, roman, 


hooked wired tp, of aber ty pes 


12. Blunt, When the tipe of the nosy scen in profile 


. is*b wit or (runcated 


14 Embedded —Where the face heng ‘n prolile, any 
pviion of the nose, or its wings at the base, s 


Iddea by the iterposition of tie cheek, 


if Prominent, When seen similaly the Cait fase ts 
resible, Inthe vernacular this type 1s spoken 
of as Dogelike . 


(,9 ) . 
A NOSE (continued). 





16 
Zz 
Contriuous ¢ ise 


with 
Forehead 


ty 


Indented. 





1 


{ 10 ) 
A--NOSE, Yeautinued). 


6. sCantinuous with Forehead.—Wfen the ridge of 
the nose, seen in profile continues jn the sanic 
direction as the profile outline of the forchead 
There is no indent at the jureture of nose aid 
forehead but there may be slight curvature out- 
wards above the eyes or at the tip of the nose 

Yalives of India describe this type as like an 
Elephant’s trunk, The abschce of indent is the 


test 


17 Indented.— When at the juncture. of nose and fote- 
shtad, scenin profile, there is a marked mdenturc.@ 
No mention should be made if there ts nothing 


more than a slight depression, 


\ : - 


TIE NOSE, -(contuiued) 
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A-—NOSE — (toutitued), 


8, ¢izontal Base, >) When the base "of the nose js 
19 Depressed Base, observed in profile it will ap- 
zo, Raised Base. ‘ pear that i projects forward 


either horizontally, of in a downward or upward 
direction These characteristics nay be found 
in any of the foregoing types and should be 
noted along with them as giving an additonal. 


aid (o identification, 


B--ROREUEAD 
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% “Tb og 
B.—FOREUEAN, (contmued). 

o apa . 
1. Vertical. beatae co itrasting types can be seen 11 
2 Stoping. - “profile and exist when the outline of 
3 Receding. j the forehead so seen, is vertical or 
: upright, sloping or sl ghily reliring upwaids, and 
markedly recediig upwards, respectively foi ming 
with an tmagina y ‘or zontal line at the base of 4 
the forehead angles of about 90 75 & 60, 1es- 
pectively 


In jadging the apparent 
angle for this type any angle 
more acute than 60 , would neces- 
sarily be descubed as receding wok! 
(underliied) and should it appear that the fore. 4 
head slopes forward in an upward direction, (re 


type will be held to be verucal. 


B—TOREUEAD (continued) 






5 e 


“aneave 


C16) . 
Bo FORENEAD, (coutinned). 


Leena 


4. Convex, When the outline of the forehead, sccn‘n 
profile, is characteris:d by marked convexity, 
continued"{rom the base upwards. Tie convexity 
incident. ta loss of the hait of the head which 


occurs only in the upper part of tre forehead 


should be included when the convexity is conti- 
nuous fiom the base upwards, but a note should, 
. be added if the baldness is marked. 


9 
i) 


5. Concave, When the outline in profile is characterised 
- by a concavity o1 depression and both the base 

angl the upper iN of the forehead ate noticeably 
more prominent than tie intervening portion. A 
concavity merely resulting from the prominence 
of the brows aid not accompained by a catres- 
ponding promivence n the upper part of the 


forehead should not be mentioned. 
* : 


a 


” 


6. Narrow, ) When, the forehead being scenin full face, 
4, Broad. 
at the level of the check bones is noticeably 


it is apparent that the width of the face 


greater, or less, than the width ‘at the temples, 
the forehead should be described as narrow, or 


broad, respectively. 


AD —(continned). 


iy 
& 


FORT HY 


B 





aes 
6 
B FOREIIMBAD,—fcontinned). 


High. Looked at from in front, if the face from the 


Low, lower border of the hair of the dead to the 
. 


bottom of tie chin (exclud’ng such folds in the 
neck as are commonly called double chins) 
appears to be less, or more, thar 3 times the 
height of the foehead (from the lower border of 
the hair to the brow) the latter will be described 
as high, or low, forehead (respégtively), 


) a 


* m*the one cack it may be that, the hair has 
been brushed over, or fals natucally down. 
wards, while in the other it may be artifie‘ally 
drawn back, but as the operator either making 
.the portrait, or tracing the subject, is de bared 
from contact with him, the border of the hav 
as it falls must be accepted as the Innit of the 
forehead, but it should be noted on the card, 
if any peculiarity, as indicated above, in the 


wearing of the hair, exists. 


C—BRow. 








an 
= 
Bn 
S 
3 


h 


K, cht} 


C—BROW 
Raised. The distance betwee 1 the upper eyes 
Level. wr did and the fio it portion of the eye 


Over-hanging. brow (e ge. the har, not the bony 
arch) can best be seen in profile, when this 
distaice is more than no‘mal the brow will be 
called, Raised, when it is norman level when it 1s 
noticeably s nall, or even absent and ihe brow* 
itself is advanced hke a thatched roof above the 
eyes, il is over-hanging. } 


Careful diatinad)s between deepsel eyes and 
the over-hanging brow is esszntial, and the 
latte: expression should not be used except 
when the brow docs advance and over-hang 
the eye as a thatched roof over-hangs the 


~\ " walls of a house, 


“ ( eI ,) 
C _BROW, —(coutinned) 


Curved 





6 
Broken. 


(| 22) es 


C. BROW, (vontinved) 


‘ 
4 Curved. These terms app y lo the shape of the eye- 


oo 


brows, as seen from yp front. Aymere fallmy of 
the outer end of Ulye eye brows siould not be 
confounded with a genune cwve, which wil be 
noticeable throughout the length of the cye- 


brow. 


Straight. When the growth of the Maw in the brow is 


horizontal. 


6. Broken.—When in either eyc-brow the growth of the 


hair is not continuous, but divided by one or 
more spaces ot which no han is visibe, (or 
appears lo be) ‘This type is not uncon non 
but none of the photograph obtamncd wore 
sufficiently microscop’e in detail for the purpose 


of engraving 


~ ( 23) S 
C.- BROW ,—(continued). ee, 





a 
jay hy g 
Separate. 


ea 


7 
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+ 


My Sas 2% 


C -BROW —Yeontinued). 


' 
4  Joited,—When, seen from in froit, the two eye-brows 
form a continuous gfowth of iArreith no break 


over the root of thefnose. 


8 Separate. When there 1s marked break or space 


between the two eye-biows. 


ILis not uncommon im India to find the space 
between the \yc-brows shaved The observer 
will not, with practice, find it difficult tc detuet 
this peculiarity and when it 1s found it should 


be mentioned in words 


( a5 ) 
p - UPPER LIP. 





L 
Short. 








4 
Reced- 


3 
Protmd- > C 
ne NS 
nye 


D.—UPPER LIP. 


Short.—When seen in profile, the upper lip, 4 @ fram 
“* the base of the nase to the edge of the mucaus 
membrane, or soft rqd border of th lip is un- 
usually short in compftrigon with the rest of the 


face. 


a 
Long.—When, oth in profile and full face, the upper 
Nip, as above considered, is not(bly long. These 
types, 1 and 2, are difficult to Ne when a mou- 
stache is worn, and it is better to avoid ther 
‘\ | —s mgntion unless ae are sufficiently marked to 
afford a palpable aid to identification, 


» Receding. vertically from its juncture with the 
. tee of the nose, (seen in profile) it will be 


ether “ protruding,” or “receding,” according 


Protruding. i the normal upper lip as falling 


to its slope from above downwards, ¢ ¢., " pto- 
truding,” if it slopes cutwards “receding” if, 


Pid ~ 
it slopes inwards, 
é 


( 27 ) 
E jaw ANGLE 





3 
Acute 


( 28 ) 
K—JAW ANGLL 


1 Sqtidre 5 These contrastiig features are to be judged 

2 Obtuse. esspnuially on} Sppanianceewnd not by 

3 Acute, measure No$miention should be mide 
when the type is not very clearly apparent As 
a guide the rerms used cre sufficiently mdicatiye 
It must be remembered that an obtuse argle is + 
normal and it is only when u 1s very much 


matked that it affords any aid \ identification 


a 


( 29 ) 
F EYES 






1 2 
Wide Close 
apart. together 

4 
Cast 
outwardss 


Wr YES. 


: : 
Wide apart. When, seen from the fron , the eyes 
° ‘ 

Close together. appear to be markedly far apait, 
or close together As a guide it may he said 
that the distance between the inner corners of 


the eyes is normally equal to the width of cach 


a 
\ 
a 


Cast inward. When, seen from in front, the pupils 


eye, 


» Cast outward. 
nearet to the inner, thai the outer corners of 


of the eyes, when at rest, are 


the eyes, they form an inwaid cast When they 
are nearer to the outer, than to the inner cor ters 
they form an outward cast. Other irregularities 


should be specified in words under heading K. 


I. has been impossivle to obtain an illustration 


» of an outward cast, tut it is unmistakeable 


when seen 


Diooping 


lids. 


(<ar9 
f —EYRS —(continued). 








6 








7 


( 32 ) 

fF —EYES,—(condenued). 
5. Straight. ) When, as viewed from in trun iL appears 
6. Slanting. that a straight aid horizontal lie cons 
necting thé inner cotpers of the twoeves would 
if extended outwards, also connect the outer 
corners, the eyes are on the same axis and said 
to be straight ; when the outer corners would be 


above, or below, such a1 exteided line, they are 


slanting. 


Sometimes only ofe eye ts slanting — this should 


be noted in words. 


° \ 


7 Drooping lids.—These may be seen either full faec, ar 
in profile. When the hds are droop ig al [cast 
one half of the eye is hidden from sight wher 
the eye is at rest and the upper lid is unfolded 


Pair over the upper portion of the eye, 


ry fe . 
8. “Raised fids.—When the lids are raised nearly all the 
ve is visible when the eye is at rest, aid the 
5 


upper hd is folded back undcr the cy e-brow. 


( 33 ) 
F ~EYES,—(coutinued) 





9 
Protruding 


ARTO oe 


10. 


( 34) 
F.—EYES,—(c8nlinned) 


Protruding eyes. ) Whew, as soon in profile, the 
. 

Deepset eyes. : J forgvard contour of the eye 

is markedly convex whetrer lids be raised, or 

drooping, the eye is prot udmg; when on the 

other hand the contour shows no marked cut- 

waid cvrye, and is embedded within the lids and 


under the brows the eye is deephet 
4 


4 


G ° CHIN 
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( 36 ) 
G. ~CIIIN. 


1. Flat,—When the po'nt of the ch’n, ag seen in profile 
A 


is vetlically below the edge of the’ border of tie 
lower lips it should? be described ‘as fat, and 
should there be any iadent or marked undulat ons 


or outwaid curvature between these porits it 


should be noted in worcs. 


2 Short, This type is judged entity by the distance 


fs Protruding, 


fram the edge of the border of the lower hip, to 
an imag nary horivontal line level with — the 
lowest po nt oAthe natural chin in profile, (7 ¢ 
excluding the so caled double chi, where it 


exists.) 


chin, seen mm profile, slopes forward it 


eee Receding, ai the contour of the font of the 


is called “ protruding”, when it slopes backwards 
it is called “receding.” The slope begins from 
the depiessio1 below the lower Ip, but where no 


such depression exists, 1. begins from the edge 


~ of the soft border of the lower lip, 


ee ae 
G—CHIN} (continued), 
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Dumpled 
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7 
Double. 





( 38 ) 
G CHIN  fontinued), 


s, Pointed. Wien the coiour of the eh 4 proli 
forms an appree able acu e anghk Sas coiiast | 
with a curved outl ae, it should be describ se as 
ponted N.B. Tasgs the apparen fori ion 
The angle never actually comes to a pont, but 
where the forward out! re is ot aight aid slop ny 
outwards, aid the base is also strait ail 
proceeds at ai acute angle this ype s forned” 
and should be mentioned ‘Tptis slope of the 
forward oulline 1s to be taker fron the pont of 


projection below tfe lower hp 
‘ 


a 
6. Dimpled.—When, as scer m full face, there appews 
io be a marked depression at the pomt of ths 


ch’. 


7 Double.—Seer, both in profile and fa face, Wied the 
folding, or bagging, of the Mesh wader the ehin 
presents the appearance of one, o more, ox “4 


clfins, underlying the natu‘al ¢ ai, 


( 39 ) 
I. MOUTH : 






2 
Small 


. 


( 4) 
1 —MOpITu 


e 
1. Large.) The widta of the mouth ts Pcompoted: wath 


2. Small. the fidth cf the face y owed Pom in hort 
“must 1 the guide fe d’staguishing Uiese types 
A omouch ww ose ton oerower thin tac distance 
between the dince corners of the eyes Teva 
seldom cxtcnds ocyond the cata: earicis ob thy 
eyes Taere sno fised catere wih whale t 
can be comparcd out the distance fom thie cor 
ners of the mould Lo, the outes ho ders af the 
cheeks, on the sane level as a arly sale ga'de 
The d stincUon must be marked, to oe wells 


® . 
of mention 


3. Turned up. This stould he udgeda tell face, bv 


4, Turned down, the dreeticn tasen by tie ened ul 
. the mouth when at rest [tis nota commen 

to find the mouth formog a cownueus and ur. 

bioke 1 Cownwara curve, out Tie cunvattue up 


ward is seldom narked cxecpt at (he extremities, 


( 41) 


HW MOUIN, = (coutinued) 





5 ze 
Thick C : 


6 
Any a Thick 
upper hp <2», lower |p, 
f 








7 8 
Thin , Tun 
upper lip 


lower lp. 





Nu 


~~ 


( 42 ) 
Il —MOUTU,-2 (ontenued) 


Thick lower lip. 
Thin upper lip, oily menton taigm when the 
Thins lower lip. 


Thick upper fips. | No guide can be given for these 


tyoxs The ,obsciver must 


thickiess or thuness of the 
, 

horders of the hps appears to him (o be marked 
Ie should avoid aay lMscuptive dea] which wilt 


not ad identificauion 


( 43) 
8 
HE -MOUTIL -(continucd) 
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( 44) 
HW MOUTIT continued) 


g Hare lip. “This term os apphed to a fissure of the upper 
lip div diag tie border and extending upwards 
towards the base of the nose, The bony structure 


of the palate is genegally fissured also 


10 ~=6Lips parted.—When the fac: beiig at rest, seen 
cither full face or in profile, the upper and lowet 


hip borders do not mect in their middle leigth 
9 


\ 
in Regular teeth.—When teeth are visible, if all are of 
>,  exen length regularly placed and with a level 


. edge, neither over hanging nor protruding, &c , 


they are Regular 


1a, Irregulat.—\When different in size and shape, with 
os gaps in the series, and overlapping or protruding, 


&c, they are irregular. 


No illustration worth publishing of “regular teeth 


has been obtamed, bul. ‘t is scarcely needed 
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1 EAR. 


1 Long lobe. The lobe of the Ear 1s the soft rounded 
2 Short lobe. 


as long orshort acecrdiig to the exte rt of is 


portion al its base  Ttis deseried 


separal on from the chees al ils anteuor contour 
The obscrver must judgc by expeuence what is 


a1 abiormally long lobe, and what a shot one 


3 No lobe. -When the anteror portion of the lobe is 
entirely joined to the check it fs described as no 


lobe. These typys must be observed in profile 


. . a 

4 Rounded top. ) When the top outl ne of the Ear is a 

5 Pointed top. continucus cuve it should be 
deserthed as a rounded top when on the other 
hand the highest point i» fo med by two more 
or Ics stra'ght lines in the anteior and pos- 


terior contours it should be called ‘‘Pomted top ' 


The angle which occurs in the posterior border, 
and 1s known as the “ Darwinian angle,” may 
“exist in. either type and shotld be mentioned 
in words, The above types can be seen only 


in profile. 
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I. EAR. (epatinaed). 


6. Broken border Fold. ‘he bordcr fold of the Ear is 
> ordinarily continuaus round the top and back of 

ihe Ear, tll it meets the lobe of the Ear. When 

it ceases to be a fold half way down the back of 

the Ear, or is divided inte two parts al any point 


in its length it is to be mentioned as “Broken.” 


y. Even border Fold. When it 1s of one uniform width 
throughout its length it is tobe described as 


“ Even,” 


8 Bulby border Fold.- When it is of varying width 
and if the thickening is abrupt and marked in one 


or more places, it is ta be described as “ Bulby.” 
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J. ~WNINKLES. 






1 2 

Single Double 

vertical. vertical 
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Numerous 


NG 
Treble 
aw vertical. 


vertical: 
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J. WRINKLES. 
Single vertical, |. this systen reference is made 
only to wrinkles above the brow, but the vertical 
+ type may beg at the buidye of the nose and 
extend upwards into the forehead? 

A makce wrtikle i the ndent at the root of the 
nose should b: noted im words as itis not 
included in these types 

Double vertical. ) IL is to be remembered that, in 
Treble vertical, | practical working, the observer 
Numerous. j will seldom be quite near to og 
able to examine closely the face of the person 
he is in search of and, in dgscribiig wrinkles 
only those visible at a distance of 5 yards should 
be noid. Ty this way all faintly marked wrinkles 
ae chmioated from the classification of types, 
and “ Want MARKED ' wrinkles oily are to be 

considered. Whew one wrinkle following a 

vertical direction 15 so matked, and other pos 

» ble vertical wrinkles are inconsiderable, it should 

be noted as single vertical,’ 

Similaly, when to are so marked, the type will 
be Double Vertical’ three, “ Treble,” more 
than three, “ nemerous,’ 

There has been great difficulty in getting illustra- 
tions of the size required suflicicntly detailed 
to present the varieties of wiinkles required 
by the scheme, bat ik is hoped thar these 
may be obtained Jater. Wrinkles are the 
least permanen! of the typleal features used 
in the system, but im many cases they are sa 
characteristic thal il appeared unwise to omit 
them, 
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J. WRINKQES,  (con/inued) 
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J —WRINKLES¥— (continued) 


5. Horizontal single. These are to be similarly 
6. Horizontal numerous, 
between,> horizontal and vertical, requires no 


judged; “the distinction 


explanation: but in this type, the wrinkles follow 
a direct line, whereas whea the wrinkles form a 
curve above an imaginary horizontal base, they 


are to be described as curved 


h 
4, Curved continuous. ) When .he curve, as described, 
is continuous in ifs course 


“8 Curved broken. 
irom side to side it will be described as curved 
continuous. When the curve is formed by two or 
more broken wrinkles, following approximately 
the same curve, they are to be described as 
“curved broken.’ The wrinkles can only be 
truly observed from the direct front—Any at- 
tempt to judge them in profile can only confuse 


the observer, 
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1 Gait. ® 16. Age. 
2 Scars. 17. Religion and Caste. 
3. Height. 18 Deformities. 
4, Beeadth. 
5. Speech. 
6. Mannerism. 
4. Habits 
8. Cotplexion 
g. Hair 
10, Language. 
11. Dress 
° 12, Feet and hands. 
13. Connections. 
14 Character 
15 Residence and resorts 








P P CARD. 


Name. 
Fathers’ name. 
Place of birth 
Place of residence. 
Father-in-law’s name 
~ fence 

e of offence. 


FRONT 





2,4,5, U1, 15 G—4. 

2,6 Il—3 

I, 4. . I—1, 4. 
72, 4. J-8 
—2 - K—in word 


REVERSE. 
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PART IIT 


Instructions and Practice. 


nee See Greiiren et merece meneat 


’ 

The habit of minute obscivation governed hy he pre- 
ceding rules and definitions is the ore indispensible recessity 
‘n tre pract se of ths syste ny and, in ais much as, not only, 
has ths habit never been directed syste natically Lo tre sludy 

of features Sunt characteristic 8, but, also, though the power 

aid habit exist in neatly all classes of pepple itis gen-rally 
uncorscious and only used in eonnee ios with things or pal 
gons who form part of the dobscrvet’s daily Tile, Without 
this power, the recogniton of people and property would 
be npass ae mdi ots use itl is seldom negessa ya 
expla nthe recogn tion or Geee ab to its ougin The Po ice 
Porita t, System requires the stude alto realise Che grounds of 
recog lion, and ta classify than ard at the sume time to 
focus his powers of observations an tig face, features and 
chara teristics af all with whom he nay come in contact. 
It follows that the first stage in instractior must be aimed 
at, developing out of the dornant: mental powers, a 
conscious and methadieal habit af observation, 

Observation classes hive therefore for ned the prelimi. 
nary stage in the teaching of this system ae. class should 
consist of nolmore tharten nembers (he duration of cach 
Session should not exceed one hour at fist and the teacher 
should not be satisfied until he knows that he has established 
a habit and not merely a knowledge of the prineiples and 
reasons, involved in ‘this system ‘The habit will grgw and 
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“ 
does grow, until it is tmpossible for the student to avoia 
consciously noticing the promieni characteristics of any 
person who may be brought into his near neighbourhood, bu 
it can be lost 1f not kept in practice, and it must have smal 
beginings and, ,in practice it has been found that it js best 
led up to, for the purposes of this system, by the inculcatior 
of this habit of observation, in respect of inan mate objects 


in daily use. . 
A tray or a table ia which a selection of miscellaneous 
OnaGa articles, (few al first, but of increasing num 
C nsses bers as the habit developes) should be exposed 


fo the observation of the members of the class-for a period, 
‘varying also according to the stages, of development) and 
en removed, or “covered up. After a second period, (also 
rying similarly or even extending to days and weeks,) the 
embers should be required to describe what they have seen, 
t first a mere list of articles will be sufficient, but later 
a the students will be capable of describing each in detail, 
ind noticing any pecul arity that may exist in each, ° 


Similarly, a squad of men itroduced into the class 
room for a fixed period, wiich will ultimately be reduced to 
few seconds, or a mere passage through the room, should 
used asa means to the development of the faculty 
observation. At first the students may be unable ,to 
ve any details regarding the composition of the squad, 
ut very soon they will improve and be capable of noticing 
-he loss of a button in any man’s attire: or, if the squad 
be twice marghed through the room, of detecting any 
change in composition or a-rangement 
Exereises of” the above description may and should 
continue throughout the whole course of instruction, and 
ee method of developing this power is by taking the 
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class to- walk over a cerlain road or to visit a known 
place and subsequently requiring fom them a description 
of the features of the country or places seen by them 


Lectures on the arbitrary definitions and rules of obsetva- 
Lecy es" tion laid down in Part II, of this book may be 
carried on concomitantly with the obsetvation classes, 
Tlere again it is advisable to proceed slowly, and each suc- 
ceeding lecture should be préced:d by an examination of 
the students on the subject of the previous one, no advance 
beg made unless the lecturer is satisfied that previous 
teaching has been thoroughly assimilated. 


a 


, thisecqnnection it cannot be too strongly imsisted 
on that accuracy in, classification of features, depends 
Entirely on the correctness of ths positioh from which they 
are studied. The’ instructiogs have been made as simple as 
possi ale and the features are all to be studied either in profile 
or from the front, but it must be a genume profile a full 
and equal froat. 


“A simple method of ensuring this in class is obtained 
by marking m_ the floor of the class room, two lines forming 
adght angle, as per margin, the Cc 
observer al A or At facing to- 
wards B and the subject at Boyds. vds. 
facing as required by the rules A i, B 
either towards C or A, his feet, with the heels together, within 
a circle of 1§ mches diameter of which B is the centre. 


The distances of § and 10 yds are indicated as it is 
found that no observation should be taken at less than 
5 yds distance while at more than 10 yds distance, 
valuable details escape recognition. 2 eae 


Lectures should be given in English and in the Verna- 
cular, but it has been found best to use only the English 


> 


‘ aay ae) 
% 
names of feature types, though definitions and explanations 
-are given in the Vernacular 
The above preliminaiies having been gone through 
Staats it willbe found useful to make each siude it 
Lectire in turn delive: lectures from memory qo hs 
class inales unfler supervision of tho, instructors, who will 
cortect mistakes and carelessness 
To the Instructor, Photographs, and the Illustrations 
The L ving given in Part IT, will afford no little ass stance, 
Subject and, as the class advances, he should obtaia 
Living Subjects, and point out the types of featues ilustiated 
wby them, he should also call upon studenia'o describe 
them, compare descriptions, and pajnt out, and correct, 
errors, and imaccufacies, anl the poportionale prominendé 
of the noted feature types. . 
The instructors should then proceed to prepare portraits 
Treg can of persons whom he I aurange Lo have pie- 
Portrasts. sent in large assemblies, 7 ¢, 81 parnde,’ ‘n 
Bazars, Markets, Railway Stations, or Jails where hig studénts 
will be deputed to trace the subjects of his portraits.* 

After sufficient exercise in this way he will make, certaih 
of his students prepare the portraits, from which the others 
will be asked to identify the individuals and: it is also 
advisable to have portraits prepared by successive stude pis 
at intervals of some hours, without the opportunity of collu- 

ion, and then compare results with the originals, pointing out 
mistakes, &c, and coirecting inaccurate tendencies, fo- it 
does ha»pen that one or other feature is more difficult to 
deal with than others.to some students, and it is necessary 
to know each man's weak point in order to correct 11. 


‘The vey letter of the instructions and definitions must 
be adheyed to in every detail, for it must”be self evident that 
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the smallesi divergence will confyse the student in his search 
for the originalof the portrait ts language of description *, 
must be absolutely common to all, whether writers or readers 
of the Police Portraits 


AP Gattal exercise and one which ie oan shows 
Porites fem ca give good results after a few weeks train- 
Me no y ing, is to call upon the students unexpectedly 
to “prepare the portrait of any person, who is known to 
have been seen by them in ordinary daily life o¢casionally, 


It is also useful to make several students ‘from different 
“ary aah posilions prepare portraits of men made tg 
Tp vos iss before them Once student my see only 
the full face, the others only one profile jand so forth, but, 
it they have Jearn, their work a full portrall will be compiled 
from*their various contributions, which can be verified, 


Ilere it may be noted that both in writing and reading 
a Portrait the student should never be allowed to follow 
any § sleréo-typed series of features types For the ust of the 
cards thesigdex letters A, B, C, &c are necessary, bul, for 
the, observer? time limils, i1 actual practice, as well as, 
other considerations require that prominence should be 
the first point considered # may be the ear or it may be the 
nose, but ‘vhich ever feature it be, that is most marked, 
that i is the feature to be first noted, and, in searching for 
originals, it is the promment features which should bé 
menorised The rest are useful for verification of identity 
but prominent “ underlined” fcaturcs are the ones to me- 
morise, Similarity in the preparations @{ périraits it 1s 
waste of time to note down all lhe formal features in 
any face, ihe‘ type should be so marked as to be ,likely to 
assist identification to be worth nolicing, though ‘ie there be 
time 1o make it a full portrait of all featuies does no | hfem ; 
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